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A FEW THOUGHTS ON THE FOREIGN 
POLICY OF THE U. STATES. 



Among the principalilicsj and powers of history, few 
attract a steadier interest than the Great Republics, 
which in the grave etiquette of the old diplomacy, 
were entitled to royal honors. In the action of the 
past, few move with a statelier step than the magnifi- 
cent merchants of Venice, and the grave Burghers of 
the Netherlands. These ministers of mighty Common- 
wealths, clothed with what in former days might well 
be called the reverence of office, fronted royal pomp 
with the ease of high equality ; an equality w^hich as 
portion of the republic they felt to be personal. Com- 
bining the shrewd wisdom of business, with the eleva- 
tion of national consequence, they mingled in the great 
affairs of the world as advisers or as arbiters. And 
yet what was the greatest of these republics ; nay, 
what were they all? Venice with its thousand argo- 
sies ; — Netherlands with its accumulated wealth ;— 
Switzerland with its stubborn freedom, compared 
with the Commonwealth of the West. A Government 
sound — simple — and secure — thirty millions of people 
strong in arms and all practical arts-^intelligent — 
active and free as no people have ever yet been. .The 
monopoly of the world's great staple for its agricul- 
ture ; the continent for its workshop ; the civilization 
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of Europe at its one hand, and the wealth of Asia at 
its other — with no family dynasty to envy ; no petty 
principality to covet ; surely this nation, if any, is 
ordained of Providence to speak in the counsels of the 
world, the language of a high, an unselfish, and a 
powerful diplomacy. 

It is true that at the commencement of our exist- 
ence, with the caution of a nation at once wise and 
weak, we resolved to stand apart from the entangle- 
ments of European politics. It is true that while 
every other vestige of his policy, has been trodden out 
by the press of new circumstances and strong neces- 
sities, the warning of Washington against foreign 
policy has been stereot3'pcd into a political proverb. 
But how changed are the conditions under which that 
warning was spoken. Then separated by three thou- 
sand miles of ocean even more efibctually than by our 
sympathies from the monarchies of Europe, we stood 
alone in the solitude of our vast territory. Now the 
unbroken regularity of steam navigation places us in 
immediate contact with the interests and powers of 
Europe. 1 hen the anxieties of our people were cen- 
tered upon our territorial interests in the West and 
South, now that territory is ours, and not satisfied 
with our connection through Europe, we are daily 
coming in that same South and West, into a more 
probable collision, with the interests of England* 
the possessions of Spain, and the ambition of Russia. 
Then we were bounded by British hate on one border, 
and by Spanish jealousy on the other. Now we have 
no neighbours to regard. Then wise and honest men 
thought the Mississippi our ultimate frontier, and 
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the House of Representatives, and to pursue future 
discusssions with great Britain, it was obviously proper 
that communications should be made to the American 
cabinet of the progress of European negotiations for 
accomplishing the purpose whilst it was still in deliber^ 
ation. If the United States were to cooperate in the 
result, it was just that they should be consulted at 
least with regard to the means which they were invi- 
ted to adopt,**— TFAea/on** Right of Search, 101, 102. 

And it is clear, that such grave questions of inter- 
national policy, as whether iree ships shall make free 
goods ; whether the slave trade shall be piracy by 
the law of nations; whether it is wise and good 
altogether to obliterate from the common code of 
Christendom, the odious right of privateering; and 
other questions of similar character, can never be 
decided without the fullest diplomatic intercourse 
with all the g'rcat colonial nations of Europe. And 
affected as the colonial poMcics of these nations are, 
by their European relations, it is difficult to see how 
a partifripation in counsels relating to the one, can be 
kept free from discussions in relation to the other. 
This class of cases however, docs not strictly include 
that system of balanced power and influence, which 
constitutes more especially, the foreign policy of 
Europe, and with these incidental remarks therefore, 
wo leave it. 

There is also another class of cases in which, altho' 
comprising questions strictly of foreign policy, it 
would be impossible to discover an American interest; 
such for instance as the guarantee, afler the congress 
at Vienna, of the perpetual neutrality of Switzerland, 
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Belgium, and Cracow. These are questions so en- 
tirely of interests, in all probability beyond the sphere 
of our national action, that they would attract the 
attention of American statesmen simply as indications 
of the relation between other and higher powers. 
And this brings us directly to the main subject for 
our consideration. Does not the United States of 
America occupy such position towards the great 
colonial nations of Europe, England, France, Russia, 
and Spain, that not only their colonial relations, but 
their European relation to each other, have become 
to us, matter of prime importance, and if so what are 
the principles, which should guide the foreign policy 
of the government in its present or future connection 
with these great empires ? What is to be the practi- 
cal interpretation of that declaration of Canning, more 
significant in its meaning than even he comprehended: 
''That he had called the new world into existence, to 
redress the balance of the old." 

The most striking fact in modern European history* 
surely is the increasing power, and growing antago- 
nism of England and Russia, in the direction of Asia, 
while the conquest and rapid settlement of Cali- 
fornia, have brought us to the same place. Whatever 
internal struggles may convulse Europe, whatever 
international changes may take place (imong its king- 
doms, the future history of the world must be achieved 
in the East, moving from whence civilization has 
fulfilled the circle of its travel. England is already 
on the field, possessed of vast territory, and gigantic 
commerce. The United States are upon the coast of 
the Pacifict looking over the ocean with all the reckless- 
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ness of adventure, and the thirst for gold. Russia is 
advancing from the borders of Turkey, while she is 
already securely seated on the American shore of the 
Pacific. What other nation can interfere? France 
has no basis for independent action in the East; Aus* 
tria, and Prussia, are but accidents of European 
history — the convenijcnt outworks of greater nations — 
the lucky accumulation of dynastic dowries : and 
Spain, but the shadow of wasted strength, feebly 
clutches the shreds of that magnificent inheritance, 
torn from her grasp, by a selfish and greedy revolu- 
tion. 

The contest for the commerce of Asia then, must 
come either directly, when the parties to the conflict 
have so far effected each its own plan, as to stand in 
positive collision, or indirectly through the great 
interests of the day, so adjusted, or controlled, as to 
shape the future. Now in either case it seems clear 
from the past, that France and Russia are natural 
allies. France is essentially European; no ancient 
and world-wide commerce has elevated its daily 
business into political importance; no mighty colo- 
nics have learned law from the lips of its judges ; no 
kindred nation has grown into freedom, under the 
power of its discipline ; its flag has never floated in 
passionate triumph, or proud discovery upon old 
oceans or new seas. In the western world it has no 
mission — Europe is its province. In the person of 
the emperor Charlemagne, it hallowed the first crown 
of Europe, with the glory and the grace of heroic 
virtue. In the person of the emperor Napoleon, it 
proved that in alliance with Russia, that same French 
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crown was the imperial crown of continental Europe. 
The peace of Tilsit, by which Spain was surrendered to 
Buonaparte, provided Turkey was consigned to Alex- 
ander, was but the declaration of a great political fact, 
by the most prophetic statesman, the world has ever 
seen.*' If Russia is to be an Asian autocrat, France 
must be the arbiter of Europe. Equally as natural, 
and equally as necessary, is the alliance between 
England and the United States. The only two late 
occasions on which that union of interest and senti- 
ment, could be manifested, were the interference of 
the Holy Alliance on the affairs of the South Ameri- 
can republics, and the prohibition by Russia, of all 
foreign ships within 100 miles of her American colonies. 
In the first case, Mr. Munroe's Cabinet acted in 
concert with Mr. Canning, and the peremptory refusal 
to countenance foreign interference, was as much a 
matter of British policy, as American sentiment.f And 
when by the ukase of the Emperor Alexander, in 1821, 
the exclusive territorial right of Russia, on the north 
west coast of America, was asserted within certain 
limits, the navigation and fishery of all other nations 
prohibited in the Islands, ports and gulfs within the 
same limits, and every foreign vessel forbidden to touch 
at any of the enumerated Russian establishments, or 

* For a fkill exposition of tho secret clauses of this Treaty, see 4Gth chapter of 
Alison^s History. See also note 3, to 1st yoi. of Schnitzler's Secret History of Russia. 

t **In Octol)er, the President wrote to Mr. JcfTerson, to consult him on the course it 
would bo advisable for the United States to take, relative to the rumored interposi- 
tion of the Holy Allies, as they called themselves, in tho contest between Spain and 
her late colonies in America. It has since appeared that Mr Canning, not approving 
of their Interference, had suggested to our government to oppose it, with a promise of 
•upportflrom the Government of Great Britain."— TucxBft*a Lira or JarrcKiOM, vol- 
8, p. 461. 
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even to approach them within a less distance than one 
hundred Italian miles, under penalty of confiscation; 
Great Britain, as well as the United States, protested 
at its promulgation — and the British Government 
repeated that protest at the Congress of Verona. 
Indeed, how can it be otherwise — we are the two great 
commercial nations of modern history, and from that 
mutual character, results a more inflexible political 
necessity, than any system has yet developed. Suppose, 
for illustration, it was desirable to convey to an intel- 
ligent Asiatic the closest alliance that could exist 
between nations, independent in their political action, 
and sometimes antagonistic in their political theories ; 
how could it best be done 7 not surely by the history 
of governmental sympathies nor public treaties. But 
take him to the plantations of the South, and when he 
has seen in the whitening fields the result of immense 
capital, large experience and unwearied toil, let him 
follow the cotton to the warehouses of Liverpool, and 
the looms of Manchester, and when he has there wit- 
nessed the added capital, experience and labor requisite 
to its almost magical transformation, let him track 
the progress of this marvellous merchandize as Ameri- 
can and British enterprise bear it to every distant land 
and hidden isle ; let him see how both countries grow 
and prosper in this mutual labor ; let him hear both 
people speak one common language, and boast one 
common ancestry, and would it not be almost impos- 
sible to convince him that these two nations could be 
other than one people ? And while the interest both of 
England and the United States lies in the extension, and 
if possible, in the monopoly of their Asiatic trade, each 
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government is peculiarly adapted for its respective 
part in the accomplisliment of so important an end. 
The connection between the Anglo Saxon race and 
the Asiatic nations, on a footing of perfect equality, 
has never existed, and we conscientiously believe, can 
never exist. And we therefore think, that the relation 
between the natives of Hindostan and the British 
Government has been placed on the wisest and best 
footing, especially when the state of affairs under which 
that solution was worked out, was one in which Eng- 
land had no equal in power, and no rival in trade. 
But that same relation can never be again established 
between Great Britain and any Asiatic Empire, such, 
for instance as China or Japan — and the reason is 
obvious; the United States now feel as much concern 
in the affairs of the East, as any nation of Europe ; 
their commerce is enriched by Eastern trafHc, and 
their settlements on the Pacific give the privilege of 
neighborhood. Now, in the guardianship of their mer- 
cantile interests, it is impossible for the United States 
to take the very effectual step which is England's first 
move towards foreign territorial aggrandisement — the 
establishment of military posts as means of commercial 
protection. The possession of Gibraltar and the Cape, 
and one or two Islands in the Eastern Archipelago, 
are doubtless wise and statesmanlike precautions, but 
they would be beyond the power of any United States 
government b«5 its foresight never so penetrating ; with 
them it is simply a constitutional impossibility. But 
at the same time it would be impossible to permit that 
in which we can not participate ; and it can scarcely 
be expected for the future, that the United States 
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Government could look idly upon the establishment of 
any military post, capable of control, over the free 
commerce of the eastern territories. For example, if 
the proposition so cooly suggested in a leading British 
Magazine, were ever adopted, that a first rate line of 
battle ships, with a first rate envoy, should be sent to 
Japan, simply as a means of courteous introduclion 
between two majesties, surely the policy of the United 
States would absolutely require a participation in so 
polite a ceremony. But while we consider this Asiatic 
inferiority, one of those fixed facts which the rhetoric 
of an universal philanthropy can not and ought not to 
affect, we do not regard it as the justification of armed 
intervention. It simply produces this result, that in 
the struggle between great powers for the advantages 
of connection with an independent power, at once 
jealous and weak, they are mutually bound as guaran- 
tees against each other. And this must become, if it is 
not already, the relation of England and America with 
regard to the condition of the East. Their objects are 
the same, — they must be partners ; — their interests are 
the same, — they must be friends. Thus allied in an 
honest unity of interest, the United States becomes 
England's strength, against the world, in support of her 
Indian Colonies, and shut out from territorial aggrandise- 
ment themselves, the United States are thus by alliance 
with England, — sharers of a common basis for future ^ 

operations. A Russian colonial system in the East must 
be an exclusive one. The abandonment by England 
of her com laws; the repeal of her navigation laws, 
her late Canadian Bill, prove, whatever we may think 
of their local policy, that she is willing to share with 
3 
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her oflfspring of the West, the divided allegiance of the 
world. Give to allied France and Russia, the com- 
mand of the Mediterranean hy the subjection of Turkey, 
and the^ use of Egypt by the colonies of Africa, and 

I Napoleon's dream might be realized, and the trade of 

the East again turn it toilsome track across the sands 
of the desert, to rebuild its ancient treasure-house on 
the shores of the Mediterranean. But not even the 
colossal power of Russia, informed by the acute sense 
of French genius, can compass this mighty change ; the 
power of the ocean is in the hands of one people, and so 
long as they move in concerted action on its boson), the 
history of the world must be the record of their will. 
If, then, the Government of the United States, stands 
in such intimate relation to the colonial empires of the 
world, has it not a direct interest in their relation to 
each other ; has it not a right to be heard in all matters 
touching their mutual power ? Is it not time, that by 
some distinct and unequivocal manifestation, it should 
declare its intention to participate in the counsels of 
the world ? There is but one principle upon which 
American intervention in the international relations of 
Europe can be justified, but that so wide as to cover 
almost any interference ; and it is this, that wherever 
the changes among European powers are such as to 
modify the respective weight of its colonial empires, 
we are directly interested in the resulting balance of 
power. Any change, for instance, in the foreign rela* 
tions of Spain, which would subject Cuba to another 
influence; any marked preponderance given to Russia, 

I \ by new territorial arrangements; any sudden revolu- 

tion in the integrity of the Ottoman Porte, by which 
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some one power should control the Mediterranean, 
would be, we have no doubt, justifiable causes for direct 
and positive interference. And any smaller changes 
could only be without this rule from the unimportance 
of their consequences. And the interference of the 
United States Government upon a principle like this, 
would place the rule of its interposition beyond and 
above any recognized law of European relations. In 
a word, the international connection between the 
European States, recognized or ruled by the Congress 
of Vienna, has no binding authority upon this Govern- 
ment, should it ever become a party to European coun- 
sels. Indeed, it can scarcely be considered longer of 
European authority. It doubtless effected much in 
ihe settlement of Europe, taking into consideration the 
peculiar circumstanecs of its convention; but the history 
of Europe has been since its adjournment, a constant 
struggle against its provisions and its principles. Con- 
fining the world within the limits of the great powers, 
it was not even expected that the United States should 
appear at this congress ; and consequently, should a 
change of circumstances ever introduce us into the 
counsels of Europe, we should not be expected to 
recognise as law, a treaty to which we are not par- 
ties. Not, let it be distinctly understood, that we 
sympathise with the wild work of such reformers as 
Garibaldi, Avezzana and Mazzini; not that we regard 
the atrocities of the Sicilian revolt with any feeling 
but unmitigated horror ; not that we look upon the 
Sardinian campaign as anything higher than the dying 
efifort of deUberate and bloody fraud. We are too 
proudly conscious of the privileges of freedom ; toQ 
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well experienced in the calm, conscientious self-deny- 
ing labor for its attainment ; too well worn in the con- 
stant vigilance necessary for its preservation, to be 
deceived by the loud license of a restless mob. No 
commonwealth has ever yet been founded in revolu- 
tion. We mean simply, that Europe is no longer the 
world; that its system of political equivalents can be 
no longer used as the basis of a calculation into which 
so new and so large a power has been introduced. 

There arc in the present relations of the world, one 
or two questions of pressing importance, to the solu- 
tion of which, these principles may be applied. And 
it is but right to say as preface to this discussion, that 
no such speculations as follow, can be considered as 
presumptuous declarations of positive policy. For 
there is no system of foreign relations, of which more 
can be said in advance than that it deserves attention 
as a possible solution of a political perplexity. The 
necessary and constant changes of national interests 
and national duties, warn the student of diplomatic 
history most emphatically, against the spirit of even 
honest partizanship, and confirm the pointed advice of 
Talleyrand, ** above all, sir, no over-zeal." 

And first, the question of Hungarian independence. 
For some time past, the contest between the Austrian 
Empire and the kingdom of Hungary, has excited the 
attention and interest of the civilized world, — that 
conflict has been protracted to the point of national 
separation. Hungary has demanded of the nations to 
I ; be considered as an individual and uncontrolled power 

of Europe; to be what she was before the bestowal of 
her elective crown upon the House of Austria. Now. 
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this is not a contest between a people and its govern- 
xnentt in which foreign interference is never wise, 
though perhaps sometimes necessary ; but it is a 
question between two powers, who are, as far as serves 
the purpose of the argument, equal. For whatever 
be the relation between the crowns of Austria and 
Hungary, it is a national relation ; the parties appear 
before the world as sovereigns, over whom there can 
be no higher deciding authority, and whether Hungary 
retain a royal government, or adopt a republican con- 
stitution, is as uncertain as it is unimportant. Con* 
sidering this then, simply as a change in the external 
relations of two European nations, the United States 
Government has the right in the exercise of an un- 
doubted national prerogative, to recognize it as a per- 
manent arrangement, as a new state of political 
relations. And be the motive of this recognition interest 
or sentiment, the right is equally absolute. But we 
do not leave the question here — for whatever interest 
may be felt in the heroic struggle for an ancient and 
well ordered liberty, the most dangerous and deceitful 
guide of national policy, is a meddling sympathy 
with constitutional sentiment. The true question with 
us, is whether this case comes within the principle 
already declared ; will the balance of power between 
the Colonial Empires of Europe be effected by the 
result of the Hungarian war? Looked at only as an 
Austrian territorial question, we might well let it alone; 
but the intervention of Russia has changed its bearings 
and given wider importance to its results. Now it is 
impossible in an essay, which pretends merely to hint 

principles and suggest inferences, to discuss fully the 

2* 
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double relations of Russia with Europe and Asia. If 
our reasoning so far establishes anything, it is that 
Russian influence in Asia is against the interests and 
the policy of the American Government ; and that as 
a matter of consequence, any increase of European 
strength to the same power, by which that Eastern 
influence will be either created or supported, is equally 
antagonist to those interests and that policy. Austria 
has been hitherto considered by the statesmen of 
Europe, not only as the great bulwark against Russia, 
in defence of European interests, a barrier fronting its 
approach against^ and an interference interposing be- 
tween its union iti^/t, the rest of the continent, but it 
has been charged by the Diplomacy of Vienna, with 
a jealous guardianship of Turkish rights. Let Hun- 
gary be subdued for Austria by the arms of Russia, 
and what becomes of Austrian independence? 
** Hardly ten years have elapsed, since England en- 
countered in Central Asia the intrigues of Russia. 
The Muscovite is now ** stepping westward,'* not with 
emissaries and protocols, but with " war in procinct," 
to subvert by its battalions, that national independence» 
by which Austrian arts and arms were equally dis- 
comfited. Aastria is however at present, merely a 
stage in the progress of Russia — the road to Constan- 
tinople is as direct by Vienna as by Bucharest."* And 
, we believe, that a dominant Russian influence in 
Turkey, whether exercised through a monopolizing 
alliance, or by an armed control, is a result of practi. 
oal interest to American commerce, whether regarded 
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in its connexion with our Eastern futurct or its more 
direct effect upon our Mediterranean rights. Is it not, 
then, a fair opportunity for a quiet but strong decla- 
ration of our future policy ; an occasion upon which, 
without involving ourselves in an aggressive interfer- 
ence, we may calmly take our place at the counsel 
board of the world. 

We pass on to a second question : one which is be« 
coming daily more disturbed, and threatens more se- 
riously to involve us in the entanglements of a foreign 
policy. The late Presidential proclamation, has re- 
vealed a state of aflfairs in regard to our relations with 
Spain, which imposes upon the country a most delicate 
and diflicult task. There is no doubt that tho 
Government is bound at every and any hazard, to 
stand between Spain and the adventurous avarice of 
our own people: but though wo may save her from 
them, can we protect her from herself? Interested 
beyond adequate expression in the fate of Cuba, whe- 
ther she drag on in the feebleness of colonial sub-ordi- 
nation, or become the centre of a republic of Isles,— 
honor,^wisdom^ good faith alike forbid us to soil her his- 
tory with the rude force of selfish adventure. But the 
rapid progress of events must before long, compel some 
distinct and national policy in regard to ** the pea«*l of 
the Antilles." And there are certain principles which 
must enter as elements, into all future arrangements. 

1. The Gulf of Mexico is under the protection of 
tho United States and England ; no other flag can be 
tolerated upon its waters ; and if Spain is to hold the 
remnant of her fortunes, she must hold it in her own 
hands. The United States could not, in keeping with 
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her national character, nor in justice to her immense 
interests, allow Spain in armed alliance with any Euro- 
pean nation, to undertake a work of conquest in this 
domestic sea. The completion of the Rail-Road across 
the Isthmus, will cover the Gulf with the cross-tracks 
of American commerce; while already in the under* 
standing of the West, it is but a vast enlargement of 
their Mississippi channel. A few years at farthest, and 
the most essential interests of the country will make it 
impossible that any power, for any purpose, be it new 
acquisition or old possession, can bj permitted to dis- 
turb the regularity of this growing trade. And if this 
principle deny to Spain the right of armed assistance 
to keep its own, it utterly obliterates the pretention of 
any other power, to interfere in any possible contin- 
gency, in the affairs of the Gulf. 

2. If Cuba shall ever be loosed from the tenacious, 
but tremulous grasp of Spain, in what relation must 
we stand to her. We do not think this a question for 
our sole decision. We believe that her gulf settle- 
ments, her immense marine, her commercial interests 
and sympathies, entitle England to a share in our 
confidence, and in our counsels. And if we had the 
supremo power of decision in our own hands, we do 
not know that the annexation of Cuba would be the 
wisest use of her independence. A kindred and 
slave-holding republic, she would be more useful to 
her nothern allies, w*hen not a burden on their con- 
sciences, and a stronger support to her southern 
friends, when not identified with their institutions. 
Besides wiiich, the enormous accession of strength 
which the possession of Cuba, the control of the Gulf, 
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and the completion of the Isthmus rond, would give us 
in our connection with the East, would neeessarily» upon 
the very principle of interference in colonial interests 
laid down already, justify the intervention of tho 
great European powers. Can the United States then 
and England agree upon the principles of any guar« 
antce of Cuban Independence. Bordering upon the 
slave states ; holding with them most direct and 
cordial communication ; more apt to influence their 
institutions ; it would be surely a legitimate condition 
to be imposed by the United States, that in her 
interior organization, Cuba should be left to herself. 
And when we review the bitter experience of Eng- 
land's philanthropy; when we hear her own acknowl- j 
cdgmcnts of her utter West Indian failure ; when we 
read her eflbrts to escape from the absurdities of her i 
crusade against slave grown traffic, we can believe •; 
with no great stretch of credulity, that she would 
cheerfully consent to an experiment, which under the [ 
circumstances cannot compromise her character, and | 
may open new profits to her interest. For while this j 
condition should be a sine qua non, in an American j 
negotiation, it would unquestionably put England on j 
a stronger footing, in her war against the slave trade, I 
thus gaining if her protestations are true, one positive 
good, and surrendering only a doubtful principle, 
which under no circumstances could she be permitted 
to control It is true that this mutual control has 
great, in some lights, almost insuperable difficulties, 
but what other solution of the Cuban question is 
without them. Thus stands the issue. If there is 
any truth in the history of past colonies ; if there is 
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any faith in the ordinary conclusions of political 
reasoning — Cuba will before long struggle for her 
independence : the imperious necessity of our policy, 
must forbid all interference in the struggle, and even its 
' protraction to the injury of our own interests. There 
can be but one result, and then we must decide 
whether against a world in arms, we will maintain 
our exclusive jurisdiction, or whether in union with a 
nation equal in power, and identical in interest, we 
] will seek a peaceful, judicious, and just decision of the 

most difficult political question, which our history has 
yet developed, 

3. The policy, whatever it be, adopted in relation to 
Cuba, is not simply Cuban, in its application. There 
are other islands in the Gulf, and the determination of 
Cuba's political status, must exercise an important 
influence upon their fortunes. Begin to annex, and 
we must go on, we must fight Great Britain for 
Jamaica, and St. Domingo for herself. 

The independence of Cuba, guaranteed by the two 
i great maritime powers of the world, offers a probable 

escape from such costly necessities. There is a 
community between the islands of the Gulf, which 
may in time, under no forced development, unite them 
in consistent and happy action. Commercially allied 
with, and safely protected by the merchant nations, 
Cuba will exercise a just and increasing influence ; 
become the centre of new sympathies; freer ideas and 
wiser policy, and in the gradual restoration to the 
islands of the Gulf, of well regulated liberty, and 
profitable industry, fulfill her destiny among the na- 
tions, retrieve the futare, and recompense the past, of 
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these beautiful, but stricken lands, and vindicate to the 
world, the wisdom of a firm, free, and unselfish diplo- 
macy. 

With these remarks we leave the subject Much 
has been necessarily omited, in order to treat it from 
one point of view only. To prove, to illustrate, to ap- 
ply much of what has been said, would require time 
and many authorities ; what is writ, is writ not in the 
conceit of particular novelty, nor peculiar wisdom ; 
but simply and sincerely to excite attention and pro- 
voke inquiry. Whatever may be men's opinions as to 
this or that scheme of foreign policy, this much is 
certain, that in the future relations of the world, our 
part is destined to be a great one, — and it is time that 
the diplomacy of the nation should be characterised by 
grave ability, honest, laborious attainment, calm and 
conscientious purpose. To effect this, it must to a 
great extent, be removed from the selfish struggles of 
mere party interests. The Ambassador represents no 
financial differences, no constitutional constructions, no 
personal preferences. He is the voice of the nation's 
common pride : the guardian of its common character; 
the trustee of its proudest prerogative ; and in his 
bearing, and character and career, all parties are 
equally interested. The expulsion ot Sir Henry Bulwer 
from Spain, was no question of party interest in Eng- 
land. Whatever may have been individual opinion as 
to his course, Palmerston, and Aberdeen, and Peeit 
felt that in representing the nation he represented them 
all.* This point, however, never can be reached, until 
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foreign missions cease to be political reward? for 
electioneering services ; until we cease to apportion 
certain honors to certain States, as if their share in 
the country's influence was not more largely recog- 
nized, in the selection of a proper representative of our 
common character and common interests, than by the 
very abstract and absurd honor of making the country 
ridiculous in the person of a fellow citizen. There is 
still less excuse for the constant uncertainty in our 
diplomatic appointments, because whatever may 
the width of our political domestic differences, our 
foreign policy has generally been subject of agreement, 
we have almost uniformly sympathised in our estimate 
of ourselves, and our respect for others. The country, 
however, has hitherto always found what it needcST^ 
and as the necessity presses, it will, we trust, create a 
school of American diplomacy, sound in its attainments, 
sagacious in its means, and governed as to its ends, by 
a strong sense of national power, and a solemn convic- 
lion of national responsibility. O^^^^Cku^ldLiL 

August, 1849. J 
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